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St. Joachim’s mission church at Lummi Indian Reservation is the oldest among the churches 
on the shores of Puget Sound. The great missionary priest, Father E. Casimir Chirouse O.M.I., 
exercised tne sacred minstry in this region between the years 1857, when he established his 
headquarters and built the St. Anne’s church at Tulalip, and 1878, when he was changed to 
Mission City in British Columbia, Canada. Sometime in the early days in spring 1860, Fr. Chi- 
rouse made a visit to Lummi, and stayed there for few weeks. In 1861 the convert Lummis 
built a little church out of logs, and it was dedicated to the honor of the father of the Mother 
of God, St. Joachim. 


The successor to Fr. Chirouse and his assistants was Fr. Charles Kauten, a secular priest, 
but only for a brief time. He was shortly relieved by Fr. John Baptist Boulet, another secular 
priest, having already seven years experience on the Indian missions. He carried on the mission- 
ary work in that locality until in 1889, when he chose Bellingham as his permanent residence 
and became the first pastor of the Assumption parish. From Bellingham then, Fr. J. B. Boulet 
continued ministering the Lummi mission until his death in 1919. Meanwhile St. Joachim’s 
church at Lummi was used by the white Catholic settlers from Ferndale and its vicinity until Fr. 
Boulet built for them St. Joseph’s chapel on the banks of Nooksack River in 1893. 


St. Joseph’s at Ferndale became parish church in 1896, and it had the following missions: 
Blaine, Lynden, Columbia Valley, Clipper, and Sumas. St. Joachim’s mission at Lummi was 
under Fr. Boulet’s care. Besides the closer missions, the first two pastors at Ferndale had to 
serve in Sedro-Woolley, Burlington, Clear Lake, and Friday Harbor travelling by train, boat, 
horse and bicycle. St. Joachim’s mission was attached to St. Joseph’s parish at Ferndale in 1904 
when Fr. J. B. Boylet became its pastor. In 1905, on November 19, the new chapel at St. 
Anne in Blaine was erected, and the same year Sacred Heart church in Bellingham built. In 
1926 the Lynden parish was formed and Columbia Valley, Sumas, and Clipper became its 
missions. 


Here is the list of the former priests who served St. Joachim’s mission church at Lummi: 
Fr. E. Casimir Chirouse O.M.I. from 1860 to 1878 


Fionn Baptist Bouletma ai uno 6 10,1919 
HEJOSEDN -OCOIN Chas) acme mee yah) (Oak 725 
EE@UOMMAOCN. ... cee LO 2s TON O25 
Fr. Benedict Schweitzer O.S.B. 

Curing te Vacancy #2. e925 to 1926 
FieeRODeH DINO: oo) seem 12 Otos 929 
Pierividtiine UGC al oy meme O29 to) O34. 
Fr. Michael O'Callaghan . . . 1934 to 1936 
Fr. William J. O’Brien (first term) 1936 to 1944 
Fr. William Greier . . . . . 1944 to 1946 
Fr. William J. O’Brien (second term) 1946 to 1949 
Eramesiun Buck wb ttre Serer 104901952 
Fee Denald=Gongert eee ete. © 1952 1611 954 
Frewoseph Gr Dakinaaa We -0) 1954"to present 


This is a comprehensive summation of the past of St. Joachim’s mission church at Lummi 
as well as the most important events in the neighboring Catholic parishes. The cold, bare facts 
do not present the picture of a real, live, and full of impulses pioneering development of the 
Catholic religious progress. The history usually is the joint product of many people, however, 
there is always a leader who marches in the front. Obviously our respect and all honor is 
due to all pioneering Catholics, yet their leaders deserve specific mention. Because Fr. E. 
Casimir Chirouse O.M.|. is an outstanding and unquestionable leader in this part of the Ev- 
ergreen State, we dedicate this small publication to him. This is not a complete and perfect 
volume, but it is an honest attempt to register all the missionary efforts of Fr. E. C. Chirouse 
make our Holy Faith sprout, grow, and bloom on the shores of the beautiful Puget Sound 
we love. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


“Historical “Background 


The Evergreen State of Washington, this beautiful land of mountains and fertile fields, 
possesses its noteworthy past. It was almost a century after discovery of the American con- 
tinent in 1492, that the first white man visited the shores of Puget Sound. After these first 
morse visits, two more centuries passed before thorough explorations of the mystical 
coast were made. While the nations of Europe fought great battles of arms and mind from 
Which grew our modern times, this great region remained a wilderness, and tne gentle waters 
iq Puget Sound were unbroken save by ripples. of the Indian canoe. 


} 
J 


Spain, England, Russia, Austria, France, Holland, Portugal, Mexico, and the U.S.A. were 
engaged in exploring the shores of the Northern Pacific. Puget Sound however, with _ its 
safe and sheltered harbors, seems to have withdrawn from the path of commerce and civiliza- 
tion. Washington State is the farthest west, not geographically alone, but in all the riches 
and romance. This region appears to have had no infancy, but to have sprung full grown; 
tobust, and virile from the womb of the past. 


| Sir Francis Drake in 1579 claimed to have reacned latitude 48, about the latitude of Ev- 
erett, Wash. A Greek mariner known as Juan de Fuca, claimed to have sailed and entered 
a broad sea inlet in 1592. Captain Barkley, sailing under the flag of Austria from Ostend 
in Belgium, entered the inlet of Juan de Fuca, and left an historic record of it in 1787. Cap- 
‘tain Perez from Monterey, Mexico, saw and named the highest peak of the Olympic moun- 
tains Santa Rosalia (now called Mt. Olympus) in 1797. Captain Vancouver sent Joseph Whid- 
sy to explore the straits, which he named Canal de Guemes (now it is known as the channel 
of Bellingham) in 1782. Captain Vancouver proclaimed possession of the Puget Sound basin, 
Aaming it New Georgia for his king, George Ill, on June 4, 1792. Vancouver, Galiano, and 
aldez met at Birch Bay, gulf of Georgia, near Blaine, Wash., on June 12, 1792. Wancouver 
sent out exploring and surveying parties in small ‘boats. Those parties encountered the Indian 
tribes. One of those parties met chief Tsan-wuch of the tribe Samiahmoo, which occupied 
the present Blaine territory. It was a numerous Indian tribe; nowdays it is almost entirely 
an only a few families still live in the outskirts of White Rock, B. C. Canada. 


South of Birch Bay explorers and surveyors found the Lummi. It is believed that the Lum- 
nis were an island Indian tribe. San Juan, Orcas, Lopez, Lummi Islands were their posses- 
sions. The rich lands of the Nooksack Valley were owned by the Schu-la-hum Indian tribe. 
The most powerful Lummi wrested their lands from them. Yet the conquerors could not en- 
oy a peaceful possession of the Nooksack Valley's riches; the constant wars with the pirating 
Northern Indian tribes left the Lummis almost decimated. 


The history of the Lummis is very colorful, with incidents of much interest, but as the per- 
sonalities making history were illiterate, nearly all sources of historical information have sunk 
Into the grave along with their actors. 


According to the statements obtained from still living old Lummi Indians, the lands oc- 
cupied by the Lummis at present were always the most chosen by their forefathers, although they 
nave been of far greater dimensions. When chief Sehome held sway among Lummis, all 
illages of the Nooksack Valley paid tribute to that valiant chieftain. Chief Sa-Ump-Ki was 
descendant of the Tribal Chieftains of more than a century. His son Chaventez, was a great 
warrior and brave. He was killed in one of the skirmishes with the pirating Yu-gul-tas of the 
Northeastern corner of Vancouver Island, who used to plunder the territory of Lummis.'! Fr. G. 
Forbes O.M.1. of New Westminster, B. C., authority on the past of this part of the country, 
tates that these fierce, far-travelling marauders were feared by all coastal tribes. David Crock- 
et was the first Catholic chief of the Lummis. His grave, marked with a simple monument, is 
still easily recognizable in the present Lummi cemetery. His successor was the noble man 
and devout Catholic Chief Henry Kwina.2 


| It would be an historical error to believe that the first Catholics in the Northwest were the 
white pioneers; for factually the Indians were the first Catholics in this part of the country. 
The Jesuit missionaries first preached the Catholic Faith among the Iraquois Indians around 
1642. In the early 19th century, a group of Iraquois joined fur-traders to paddle their canoes. 
hief Ignace and his companions with a fur-trading expedition reached the Flatheads, and the 
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land of the Old Oregon Trail. Those Catholic Indian immigrants became incorporated with the 
local Indians by marrying their women, and they taught to their families Catechism and intro- 
duced religious practices, though there were no Catholic priests among them. 


White settlers started moving into this region at the turn of.the 19th century. Canadian 
travelers followed the Lewis and Clark expeditions in 1804-1805, and the American white 
settlers brought Astor’s overland party in 1810. Many of those newcomers were Catholics, es- 
pecially those from Canada. Then, the Hudson’s Bay Co. and the Northwest Co. employed 
many French Canadians who were all Catholics. Thus, by 1838 there were completely Catholic 
settlements here and there.? There were 26 Catholic families in the Willamette Valley, and 
the majority of the inhabitants of the Fort of Vancouver were Catholics. It is known that the 
first white settler in Cowlitz, Simon Plamondon, requested the Bishop of the Diocese of Red 
River, Manitoba, for a priest. In 1834 and in 1836 Dr. John McLoughlin, on behalf of the 
Catholic employees, appealed to the Ordinary of Quebec for a priest. The Bishop of Red River 
made arrangements with the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 1836 for the passage of two priests of the 
Diocese of Quebec. Unforeseen difficulties delayed their arrival until November 24, 1838. 
Those two priests were Francis Norbert Blanchet and Modeste Demers. Blanchet later became 


Archbishop of Oregon City and Modeste Demers Bishop of Vancouver Island as well as of 
British Columbia.4 


The future history of the Catholic Church in this region was made by the labors of the 
devoted and saintly priest-missionaries. The most prominent and successful missionary and the 


teacher of the Lummis was Fr. E. Casimir Chirouse O.M.I. the Oblate. The biography of this 
great man is very inspiring. 


CHIEF HENRY KWINA 
THE BENEFACTOR OF ST. JOACHIM S MISSION CHURCH 
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CHAPTER TWO 


“Ohe Early “Days of Gr. Chirouse ©. eA. 1. 


Fr. E. Casimir Chirouse was born in the ancient town of Bourge de Peage, in a pleasant 
valley ‘between the Alps and the River Izere, about fifty miles from Lyons in France, on May 8, 
1821. His parents were farmers, and he was the youngest of five children. On the day of 
his birth his mother died, so he was raised by his grandmother. When a teenager he learned 
the trade of hatmaking, and along with his brother he lived and made his living in a neighbor- 
ing town. 


Young Chirouse had an interest in reading a monthly publication of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, to which he used to make regular contributions from his scanty earn- 
ings. His attention was arrested by a letter pulolished in the magazine and written by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Joseph Rosati, the Ordinary of St. Louis, in the U.S.A. The bishop, in his letter of De- 
cember 31, 1831, described the plight of the American Indians, especially of those living at 
the other side of the Cascade Mountains on the Pacific Coast, near the Columbia River. They 
had no priest to serve their spiritual needs. He described how a delegation of four Indians 
from that part of the country came to see General Wm. Clark, who had been appointed gover- 
nor of that region. General Wm. Clark entertained his guests from the far West with a banquet, 
and the poor Indians seemed delighted with their reception. They made a great impression 
upon all present, when they blessed themselves with the sign of the cross and said grace 
before and after meals in their own tongue. They asked General Wm. Clark for advice as to 
how to get a priest willing to live with them. He directed them to Bishop J. Rosati. Since the 
bishop was absent at that time, they had to wait. Unfortunately there was no one to under- 
stand their language. Some time afterwards, two of the Indian delegates fell ill, and died.4 
Bishop J. Rosati, after telling very eloquently in his article of the vast field of labor for mission- 
ary zeal in the West of the U.S.A., appealed to young French boys to dedicate themselves to the 
missionary labors. The young Chirouse who read the appeal, was greatly impressed. At the 
age of fifteen, he made up his mind to become a priest and missionary in order to reach those 
poor Indians in the Northwest of the United States. He made his sacrificial vow kneeling be- 
fore the altar of St. Bernard’s Church at Romans. He spent five years in study at the College 
of Crozat in Vallence, and entered the Novitiate of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. He took 
perpetual vows as an Oblate at Marseilles on August 14, 1844. 


At that very time Reverend Augustin M. A. Blanchet was consecrated the Bishop of Walla 
Walla, in the Cathedral of Montreal, while his brother was already Archbishop of Oregon City. 
His Diocese comprised what is now Eastern Washington, Idaho, and Montana. dn this vast 
territory there were only twelve Jesuits working in the Rocky Mountain region. The new bishop 
realized that the only way to get more priests to cover this territory was to appeal to Catholic 
nations. Among other appeals, he petitioned the founder of the Oblate Fathers, the Bishop of 
Marseilles (France), Eugene De Mazenod, for help. De Mazenod had founded his Congregation 
in 1816 and had so few priests that he had to refuse the request of Bishop Blanchet and many 
others. However, his representative in Canada, Father Guigues, a friend of the newly conse- 
crated Bishop Blanchet, promised the latter to give him some Oblate priests. Learning of this, 
De Mazenod sent the Oblates whom he had already refused ‘bishop Blanchet: one priest (Fr. 
Ricard), three scholastic brothers (Chirouse, Pandosy, and G. Blanchet), and one lay brother 
(Verney).5 As we see, Casimir Chirouse O.M.|. was among the missionaries sent to Bishop 
Blanchet. 


The missionaries reached the harbor of New York on April 2, 1847. At St. Louis bishop 
A. Blanchet greeted his missionaries. He was on his way from Montreal where he enlisted 
the services of Fr. John B. Brouillet and two seminarians. Blanchet and his group left St. 
Louis on April 27, reaching Kansas Landing four days later where they joined party about to 
set out over the Oregon Trail. At the end of the first week in August they were as far as 
Fort Hall on the Snake River in present Idaho.? Certain that the wagons would not reach Walla 
Walla until late in September, bishop Blanchet decided to go ahead on horseback with Fr. Ric- 
ard, brother George Blanchet to secure lodgings and provisions before the main group arrived. 
They left on August 4, and were at Walla Walla on September 5. Walla Walla was just a small 
fur-trading post at that time. While bishop Blanchet and the others sought provisions and a 
home, Fr. Ricard set about at once to establish a mission among the Yakima Indians. Brother 
Blanchet was sent along the Columbia on an exploration mission as far as Oregon City. When 
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brother Blanchet returned from his expedition of exploration to Walla Walla he found the 
other members of the group welcoming those ..ho were left behind.8 It happened on Oc- 
tober 4, 1847. 


The priests and the brothers immediately began to apply themselves to the spiritual welfare 
of the Cayuse, Yakima and Kittitas Indians. As we have previously stated, all those Indians 
were Catholic in their hearts even before they met the priests, for they inherited their Faith 
from the chief Ignace and his companions. Fr. Brouillet, the lone secular priest with bishop 
Blanchet, and his vicar general of the diocese, chose the Cayuse tribe as his special care. He 
opened St. Anne’s chapel on November 27, 1847. His stay was to be short lived, for two 
days later occurred the Whitman massacre and the Cayuse war, which forced his seeking 
refuge at Dalles, 200 miles down Columbia River. 


A number of causes were at the root of the Indians’ discontent. The constant encroachment 
of white settlers on the land had awakened the Indians to the fact that their country would 
soon be wrested from their control. They felt that Dr. Whitman was responsible for the large 
migrations.'° To this was added the terrible severity of the winter of 1846-1847, which made 
the Indians more susceptible to the measles and dysentery. Dr. Whitman had done his best 
to help Indians with the simple remedies he had. When his cures failed, he was accused of 
poisoning them, and in keeping with Indian custom, a medicine man whose patients failed to 
recover was himself doomed to death. Hence Whitman‘s death was a result of ineffective- 


ness of his medicine. On November 29, 1847, Whitman, his wife, and twelve others were 
slain at the Waiilatpu; 54 people were taken captive to be used as hostages against any re- 
prisals by the Americans. Mr. Spalding, the Presbyterian mission minister, was away at the 
time of the slaughter and was saved from returning there to a certain death by the timely 
action of Fr. Brouillet. After Mr. Spalding had reached a place of safety, he began a system- 
atic vilification of the Catholic clergy, accusing them of complicity in instigating the Cayuse 
revolt. The volunteers in pursuit of the murderers threatened to shoot all priests and burn 
down the churches.'' Senator James W. Nesmith, himself a Protestant and a leading Oregon- 
ian of the day, investigated all Spalding’s charges and the murder quite thoroughly and came 
to the conclusion that the accusations were prompted by personal interests, and Catholics were 
net responsilole for the outrage.'2 Since the Yakimas refused to involve themselves in the 


dence of an unfounded accusation by Mr. Spald- 
ing. Fr. Ricard O.M.|. the superior of the Ob- 
lates, had been working among Yakima Indians 
in St. Rose mission, which was built under dir- 
ection and labor of scholastic Casimir Chirouse. 
The Missionaries lived in an underground dwell- 
ing during that first severe winter. On January 
2, 1848, Casimir Chirouse and his close friend 
Pandosy were ordained to the priesthood ‘by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Augustin Blanchet. This solemn 
and historic ceremony took place not in a magni- 
ficent Cathedral nor in a beautiful seminary 
chapel like we have in St. Thomas the Apostle 
Major Seminary at Kenmore, but in a humble 
chapel of the first Ordinary of Walla Walla, in a 
room which also served as dining room, dormi- 
tory, and recreation hall. Fr. G. Foroes O.M.1. in 
his notes to me states that missionaries and the 
bishop were so poor that they had few albs. So 
for his ordination Fr. Casimir Chirouse wore a 
white shirt (some say a white night shirt) for an 
MEMORIAL SHRINE TO COMMEMORATE CENTENNIAL alb. Thus Fr. Casimir Chirouse and Fr. Pandosy 

Ot BPE IER ECON OF ot JOACHIM(S CHURCH were the first priests ever ordained in the North- 


Ee tata west in the State of Washington. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Fr. (?hirouse, the issionary among indians 


The newly ordained priests received from the Ordinary appointments as assistants: Fr. Chi- 
rouse to St. Rose mission, and Fr. Pandosy to St. Mary’s mission. Shortly after their appoint- 
ment a third mission dedicated to St. Joseph was estaplished between St. Rose and the Im- 
maculate Conception in the valley of the Simcoe, a tributary of the Yakima River. This was on 
July 6, 1848. Chief Kamiakin induced the priests to build it. The blackrobes (priests) were 
very popular among Indians, yet they faced many obstacles in their missionary labors. Lan- 
guage was always a big obstacle, although in time this was overcome and the missionaries 
learned many Indian dialects. Other difficulties were not so easy to surmount. Accustomed 
to the gifts of the white people, the Indians were very disappointed when they learned that 
the priests were poor themselves and had nothing to offer but the truths of religion. They 
were incapable to appreciate the sacrifices of the missionaries in giving their lives for the sal- 
vation of souls; they felt that they should be paid money for allowing themselves to be bap- 
tized. This practice was introduced by some other missionaries. But the worst obstacle was 
the low morals among natives: polygamy was deeply rooted in Indian life; sorcerers and 
witch doctors fearing the loss of their control over Indian population, instilled hatred for the 
messengers of the Gospel. The zeal of the missionaries, however, brought fruit. Kamiakin was 
won to the Faith, and his example destroyed the intluence of the medicine men over a number 
of others. St. Joseph’s mission gradually progressed. Fathers taught Indians the cultivation 
of the soil. Soon beautiful fields of corn, wheat, and apple orchards surrounded little mission 
and the valley of Simcoe.'3 


A letter of Fr. Chirouse gives an idea of the methods used in the instruction of the newly 
baptized Catholics: 


At five in the morning | call them with the blast of my oxhorn which takes the place 
of a bell. Their toilet does not take much time and everyone comes promptly to prayer. 
Next | go over the Catechism at this time, but only for a half hour in order not to fatigue 
them too much. They leave after this for an hour, and then return to assist at Mass. 
At noon the ox-horn reminds them all to recite the Angelus. About two o’clock, instruc- 
tion for all who desire to receive Baptism. At six, a detailed explanation of the Cate- 
chism lesson recited in the morning; then a class of Scripture reading for the children, 
some hymns, and night prayers, after which each retires, having kissed my hand as a 
sign of gratitude. After my frugal supper | play some tunes on my accordion to keep 
up my spirit, prepare my meditation, examine my conscience, and take my rest in the 
peace of the Lord. — (The report to the Superior General, July 25, 1851. Quoted in 
Orfolan.vop.scitiell,, 295°2965) 


A New Englander from Connecticut, Mr. Theodore Winter, visited missionaries during his 


trip through this part of the country in 1853, and his commentaries afford an interesting side- 
light on their work:'4 


The mission was a hut-like structure of adobe clay plastered upon a frame of sticks. 
It stood near the stony bed. The sun was setting as we came down into the valley. My 
Indians launched forward to pay their friendly greetings to the priests. But | observed 
them quickly pause, dismount their horses, and noiselesly walk. As | drew near a 


sound of reverent voices met me — vespers at this station of wilderness. Three souls 
worshipping in the rude chapel attached to the house. It was rude indeed — a cell of 
clay — but the sense of the Divine Presence was there, not less than in many a dim 


cathedral far away. Vespers ended, the m’ssionaries, coming forth from their services, 
welcomed me with quiet cordiality. Visits from men not savages were rare to them 
as are angels’ visits to worldlings. The good fathers were lodged with more than con- 
ventional simplicity. Discomfort and often privations were the law of missionary life 
in this lonely spot. Drearily and monotonously went the days of these pioneers. There 
was very little intellectual exercise to be had except to construct a vocabulary of the 
Yakima dialect, a hardly more elaborate machine for working out thought than the 
babbling Chinook jargon . 


Concerning the Indians of Puget Sound he made a greatly unfavorable statement: 
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The more | study them, the more | am convinced that their customs resemble those of men 
deprived of reason. Their walk, their manner of sitting, of eating, of sleeping, their laziness 
all resemble the creatures of lower kind. How can men so enslaved in the rugged matter be 

made to appreciate the spirituality of religious ideals? 


However, Indians did appreciate religion preached by the missionaries, for Fr. Chirouse 
and Fr. Pandosy baptized 226 Indians in 1849.15 


Meanwhile the Holy See reorganized the dioceses in the Northwest. The diocese of Walla 
Walla was suppressed, and the new diocese of Nesqually created. Bishop Augustin Blanchet 
moved his residence to Vancouver, Wash., in October, 1850. This reorganization of the dio- 
ceses did not affect the missionary activity of the Oblate priests in Yakima. Fr. Chirouse know- 
ing the language of his people was able to teach the Catechism and preach; this assured more 
fruitful service. Moreover, he was able to discover from the Indians’ conversation how much 
they were obsessed by the blind belief in the pretended supreme power of the sorcerers or 
medicine men. These superstitious beliefs prevented many timid, credulous and ignorant In- 
dians from becoming Catholics. The most notorious of the sorcerers (in Indian ta-mah-no-s)) 
was a certain Towatee. That imposter claimed he was invulneraole because the spirits pro- 
tected him, and they gave him power to kill instantly by a mere glance of his eyes any person 
he wished. Once while preaching to the crowd of Indians Fr. Chirouse saw Towa-tee, all tat- 
tooed and decked with feathers, among his audience. Feeling it his duty, for the good of all, 
to unmask the imposter and defy him, Fr. Chirouse said to him: “Towa-tee, you say you can 


kill by a mere glance of your eyes. Very well, look at me now and use your power; cast 
Upon me your spell.” — ‘My power is only over the Indians,” said the sorcerer. “I can do 
nothing against white people.” It was a shrewd excuse! ... In the audience was. an Indian 


woman with a baby in her arms. Bidding the mother not to fear, and taking the babe, Fr. 
Chirouse said to the medicine man, “This baby is a pure Indian. If you are not an imposter, 
you will not have the least difficulty in killing it.” The imposter, confused and angry, made 
his way towards the door. The missionary then continued the instruction, at the end of which 
many of his hearers promised to renounce superstitions and believe in a true God.'6 


Fr. Chirouse was small in stature, but robust and well built. In his veins flowed the blood 
of mountaineers, and life in the open gave a swarthy tone to his complexion. He was known 
to be a man of considerable strength, but this was tempered by his kindness. The kind ex- 
pression of his brown eyes and the charm in his smile were the marks of his most pleasing 
personality.'7 He loved his Indians, and in return they loved and respected him. General 
McClellan, surveying for the projected Northern Pacific Railway, had spent two days close to 
the mission where the Oblates worked in Yakima. He wrote on August 17, 1857, as follows. 


“Here, on the simplest fare, with few or none of the comforts of life, with no society 
save that of the savages, these men are content to pass their time in endeavouring to 
spred the knowledge of the Faith, and improve the morals of their savage neighbors. 
| would like to express my gratitude to the priests for the cheerfulness with which 
they afforded their personal kindness to all the gentlemen of my party.”'8 


Despite the treaties which the Indians had made in 1850 ending the Cayuse War, they 
were still restless and chafing under the ever-increasing aggression of the white settlers into 
their country. St. Anne’s mission on the Umatilla, founded by Fr. Brouillet, and abandoned 
during the Cayuse War, was given to the charge of Fr. Chirouse. Under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances Fr. Chirouse had to reestablish that mission and continue the missionary activity 
among unfriendly Cayuse. His tact and sacrificial dedication to his duty performed miracles: 
by 1855 St. Anne’s became a regularly organized mission and almost all Cayuse Indians abjure 
their heresy and superstitions.'9 
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Meanwhile the number of the white settlers steadily increased. Indians became alarmed, 
especially, when after the signing of the treaty between Governor Stevens and the Indians, 
the latter were not getting the payments that had been promised them. The missionaries 
warned authorities several times of a growing spirit of discontent among the Indians.2° The 
policy, however, did not change. At that time the tragic news came that the Indian Agent 
A. S. Bolun was murdered on September 20, 1855, as he was returning from a talk with the 
chief of the Yakimas, Kimiakin.2! Soldiers were sent to punish the murderers, ‘out they were 
too few in number to carry out their task. Then war broke out. The missionaries stayed with 
their people; they, however, were between two fires all during that period. Some whites, 
seeing the missionaries living among the Indians, attending their councils, and acting as inter- 
mediaries, were convinced that the priests had been inciting the Indians to resistance. On the 
other hand, while the Indian excitement grew, and aspirations to war went out of control, non- 
Christian Indians took hostile attitudes towards the Christian Indians as well as against the 
missionaries: the latter were accused that they were in league with the whites, and it was 
necessary to kill them like the others. . . . Nevertheless the Indians did not use violence against 
missions — yet here and there so-called white “volunteers” or a crowd of worthless men set 
on fire a few churches. At that time Fr. Chirouse wrote to the authorities: ’! call upon justice 
of men. | call particularly upon General Wool; let him protect people instead of killing them. 

. | pray you Sir (Governor), for the love | have for my country, and for the love of heaven 
and justice, to stop the murderous activity. . . . present this appeal to General Wool, and by 
so doing you will render a great service to our country and to our citizens’22 . . . Governor 
Palmer, when transmitting Fr. Chirouse’s letter io General Wool, stated, “| am firmly convinced 
that nothing else is more honest and practical than the suggestions expressed by Fr. Chirouse.” 

. Of the hardships suffered by the missionaries during that unhappy period we learn from 
sources other than those of the Oblates. Splawn writes, “The self-sacrificing spirit shown by 
these Fathers merits high praise. By keeping the spirit of their religion they have taught their 
charges constantly, they have something to do with bringing about peace.” ... There was 
only a lull in 1856; the Indians, however, rejoiced in seeing their beloved pries's again teach- 
ing and serving them as before. At that time Fr. Chirouse had to leave his post for Olympia, 
and he was replaced by the diocesan priest, and finally by Jesuits. 


THE GROUP OF LUMMIS WITH THE CHIEF HENRY KWINA: 


THESE ARE THE MEN WHO BUILT THE FIRST CATHOLIC CHURCH IN LUMMI. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Cather Chirouse in Gulalip 


Years ‘before Fr. Chirouse arrived to Tulalip in 1857, the Indians on Puget Sound learned 
about the Catholic Faith from Fr. Demers and Fr. F. N. Blanchet. This latter missionary visited 
the Sound Indians several times in 1840. The great chief of the Snohomish Indians — Schala- 
pahan — has begun to visit the missionaries at Cowlitz for instructions in 1839, and he was 
baptized by Fr. Bolduc in 1842.23 We have stated that Fr. Chirouse joined his companions 
Oblates in Olympia, their headquarters in the Northwest, in December, 1856. At that time of 
the seven Oblates in Washington Territory, five were sent to Canada to help Bishop Demers. 
Thus only two Oblates remained in Nesqually diocese, and one of these two was Fr. Casimir 
Chirouse. The spiritual care of all the Indians of Puget Sound now devolved upon him. 


Fr. Chirouse coming to Tulalip became a marker between ancient and modern times to the 
old Indian population of Tulalip. Up to the present time old Indians say “it was a long time 
before Fr. Chirouse came” ... or “it was not long ago since Fr. Chirouse came” .. .24 


‘The treaty of Mukilteo in 1855 ceded to the whites all territory from the summit of the 
Cascades to the watershed on the west side of Puget Sound, and from Puyallup River to the 
49th parallel.25 To the Indians were given reservations, pledges of instructions in farming, 
carpentering, and other trades; then the pledge to donate annually for twenty-five years $7,. 
500.00 worth of such goods as the President of the United States should see fit. Finally there 
was the promise to supply the services of a doctor free of charge. 


For the location of the proposed reservations the Indians in Snohomish chose Tulalip. The 
treaty was ratified only after some delay in 1859. The Indians, therefore, could not move in 
before the ratification of the treaty. Governor Stevens reported to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs that there were 9,712 Indians in Washington Territory west of the Cascades. The 
only white settlers between Seattle and Bellingham were those on the Tulalip Bay at that time; 
few white families were in Bellingham (Sehome). 

In 1859 The Tulalip Reservation was formally established. Territorial Indian Agent Michael 
T. Simmons came to Tulalip, had a pow-wow with the Indians, issued some supplies to them, 
and thus established the reservation. The territory, however, given to the Indians by the treaty 
of 1855, had been steadily invaded by white lumbermen cutting their timber. And the goods 
supplied by the Government were of poor quality and of an exhorbitant price. Sometime 
the cases contained far less than was specified; at other times, the articles were not those 
that were needed. Moreover, the treaty provided for an agricultural and industrial school with- 
in a year, and equipped with accomodations for teaching 1,000 children free of charge. Fin- 
ally it had been promised free medical care and medicine. fr. Chirouse facing unfulfilled 
promises, neglect and injustice, strongly appealed on behalf of his people for improvement of 
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the deplorable conditions. He tried to give ihe example of self-help, and he personally sup- 
plied, as far as it was in his power, educational and medical facilities. Reservation resembled 
a concentration camp to the Indian population . . . During the epidemics of smallpox, Fr. Chir- 
ouse, his assistant priest and brother Oblate served the people as physicians and nurses. They 
vaccinated all the people. With the help of their Indian charge they also tried to clear the 
land for farming purposes; soon they had four acres of garden for the support of their people. 
Yet there was no help from the Government 


By 1860 Fr. Chircuse had a log building in use for his church, rectory, and school. There 
were approximately 2,300 Indian souls in Tulalip at that time. They were of different tribes: 
Snohomish, Snoqualmie, Suquamish. Other neighboring Indian tribes used to come to Tulalip 
reservation for instructions in religion and participation in worship. Nooksack, Lummi, Swin- 
omish, Skagit and Duamish Indians became frequent visitors. In May, 1859 Fr. Chirouse bap- 
tized 400 children and received over 2,000 pledges from adult Indians renouncing gambling, 
superstitions, and murdering. So successful was his missionary activity, and so sincere were 
the Indians in keeping their promises that they piled all paraphernalia of the medicine-men as 
well as other accessories leading to sin, at the feet of Fr. Chirouse.26 


In carrying on his great work for the welfare of the Indians, he used to make expeditions 
time and again to different reservations on the Puget Sound. That way his actual “parish” 
went far beyond the Tulalip Reservation. There was, however, still quite a numoer of Indians 
who did not live on the reservations. Those, too, the hard working Fr. Chirouse managed to 
reach and instruct in Faith. All that time, as well as later, Fr. Chirouse was also arranging for 
church and chapel buildings in Lummi, Swinomish, Port Madison, and Muckleschoot. 


In 1865 on March 3rd, the United States Congress appointed “the Joint Special Commis- 
sion” to inquire into the conditions existing among the Indian tribes. Nowdays we are aston- 
ished reading that report! It declared that everywhere, except the Puget Sound area, the In- 
dians were decreasing numerically. (Or simply, they were dying out!) Here in the Northwest 
was the only place where the Indians were satisfactorily responding to the attempts to educate 
them. Let me quote the report as it was written: 


“Rev. Fr. Chirouse O.M.|., a Catholic priest . . . has succeeded in collecting from thir- 
ty to forty Indian boys under his care, and by a system of manual labor, he is attempt- 
ing to make them support themselves while ootaining education.”’27 


The insufficient appropriations by the Federal Government handicapped Fr. Chirouse’s ef- 
forts in educating Indian children. He gained words of praise for his inventive imagination, 
but not the money! ... The following quotation from Fr. Chirouse’s letter to the Peace 
Committee illustrates his plight: 


“Nobody pays any attention to Indian matters. Members of the Committee under- 
stand Negro question and talk learnedly on finance and political economy, but when 
the progress of settlement reaches the Indian’s home, the only question considered 
is “how best to get his land” . . .28 


Thus Fr. Chirouse relied most of the time upon his own ingenuity. Each summer, to solicit 
contributions for the work he had on hand (the Indian school in Tulalip, the suplementary nour- 
ishing of his people etc.) he organized nine boys into a little orchestra, and visiting white settle- 
ments he gave little concerts and entertainments for this purpose. 


A crying need for which he had to plead during several years had been taken care of, when 
the Sisters of Charity settled in Tulalip to teach Indian girls needlework, cooking, and sewing. 
In August, 1868, the Sisters of Charity took over the maintenance of the Tulalip Indian School, 
and thus released Fr. Chirouse from that burden that he might be able to concentrate on the 
spiritual service. Though the appropriated funds for the maintenance of the school were ridi- 
culously small and inadequate, and the teachers and their charges hardly could survive, — in 
spite of all those financial difficulties, great indeed was the joy of the Indian population in 
having Sisters and the boarding school for boys and girls. 


In analysing Fr. Chirouse’s activity, we discover that he was a master in introducing grad- 
ually to his Indian flock the ways of modern industrial ownership. He organized on the Tulalip 
reservation twelve logging camps, three in Port Madison, one in Swinomish, and one in Lummi. 
In each camp, there were eleven Indians at work constantly, with one man at the head of each 
camp to direct logging. The Indians used to choose their own teamsters, and make whatever 
changes they considered appropriate to advance the work. Fr. Chirouse personally watched that 
justice was done in the sale of the logs, and that the proceeds were equally divided among 
partners. In one of his writings Fr. Chirouse praises his Indians for taking proper care in spend- 
ing their earnings to the best advantage. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Chr. (hirouse and the Lummi Indians 


Lummis became acquainted with Fr. Chirouse while he still was in Tulalip during their 
frequent visits for religious instructions, baptisms, and worship. In 1860 Fr. Chirouse paid 
his first visit to them. Since that time, Fr. Chirouse was frequent visitor on Lummi Reservation. 
In 1861 with the Lummis’ help, he built the little log-chapel dedicated to St. Joachim, near the 
mouth of Nooksack River. Since that time Fr. Chirouse on his visits to Lummi used to ia for 
weeks each time. In one of his letters Fr. Chirouse writes as follows:29 


“The Lummi are to come tomorrow and take me to their reservation, where | shall spend 
some three weeks. It will occupy all this time in doing justice to their wants, in teaching 
them their duties toward God and man, and in destroying false impressions made upon 
them by corrupt whites and bad Indians.” 


In 1867 in charge of the Lummi Reservation was farmer C. C. Finkbonner, who in his report 
wrote as follows: 


“There is quite an interest manifested by those Catholic Indians on the subject of educa- 
tion. They would like to have a school established at this place. There are over 125 
children on this reservation that ought to be at school. Rev. E. C. Chirouse has ten boys 
from this place at his school at Tulalip, which is all he can accomodate with those he has 
from other places. He can only accomodate about forty boys with little facilities at his 
disposal . . . | am free to say that he is deserving of more encouragement and more lib- 
eral support for his school at the hands of the Government . . . His services have been 
of incalculable benefit not only to the Indians, but also the Indian Department.’’3° 


Bishop Blanchet in his letter to General McKenny states that in the Lummi Reservation there 
are 40 good houses for the Indians, a little church, very nice when finished, good land for cul- 
tivation, not requiring too hard labor, and he praises the harmony exising between Mr. C. C. Fink- 
bonner, non-Catholic official, and the priests.3! 


Out of reports made by the Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Washington Territory we 
learn that in the Lummi Reservation live Lummis, Nooksack, No-what-ha, and Samish tribes; and 
that the Lummi Indians had very gradually abandoned the use of intoxicating liquor. In his 
book on the Mountaineering on the Pacific (p. 2 and 4) explains us the reasons for the progress 
achieved by the Lummi Indians, when he says: 


The Lummi Indians who were detached to accompany my party, never went to sleep at 
night without first kneeling for some time in prayer. They were so anxious to obtain the 
spiritual ministrations of the missionary when he visited the reservation, the missionary 
scarcely had time to eat. Even pagan tradition of the Lummis says that the human race 
descended from an original pair. Fr. Chirouse and Mr. Finkbonner gave me their opinion 
that these Indians originally came as a hunting party from the San Juans, and thence 
fought their way to the region in which they reside now.” 


Mr. C. C. Finkbonner in his report of 1870 states: 


Twenty-three of their children attend school at Tulalip . .. In consequence of the im- 
provement in their moral and social condition, their numbers are increasing, and their 
flocks and herds grow fast. 


Mrs. Frances F. Victor in her book “All Over Oregon and Washington” (p.258) says: 


“The Lummi Indians are very contended, and live comfortably. There are fifty or more 
board dwellings of a substantial character in their town, which they keep with consider- 
able neatness and order. They are Catholics in religion.” 


The Lummis were always friendly to the white settlers, yet the latter were not always ap- 
preciative. They used to sell illicitly firewater to the reservation, as well as whiskey. Many 
Indians living off the reservation became a great nuisance and created troubles to their neigh- 
bors. Some white settlers used to protect them because of the selfish motives, —their cheap 
labor was their main interest . . . Those Indians objected to being returned to the reservation, 
and they used petitions signed by white settlers to avoid resettlement. In 1875 complaints 
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against those hotheads had become so numerous that Fr. Chirouse, as Indian Agent at Tulalip, 
made a special trip to investigate and to return the ibad Indians to the reservation.32 After this 
trip of investigation up to Nooksack River, Fr. Chirouse visited the Lummi Reservation, where he 
administered Holy Sacraments to over 100 persons, blessed ten marriages, and conducted fun- 
eral of one of his schoolboys. The funeral was an impressive ceremony; the Indians marching in 
double file led by Fr. Chirouse, singing their hymns for the dead. At the burying ground, which 
was enclosed by a neat picket fence, he preached to them in the Snohomish dialect for half an 
hour, and was listened to with the closest attention, with uncovered heads. At the close of the 
sermon, each went to cast a handful of earth on the grave of their departed. After the grave 
was closed, they returned to their positions, and marched back to the church singing hymns; 
in the church prayers were again offered for the departed. Monday was spent iby Fr. Chirouse 
in settling all disputes and in preaching to them the truths about morals and the benefits of a 
good Christian life. Then he explained to them the advantages of civilization, and encouraged 
them to have all reservation land surveyed into individual farms, so that the head of each family 
would have a little secured to his family forever. In the evening, all Lummi came again to 
the church where after an hour-long instruction, evening prayers and the Angelus were recited. 
Then Fr. Chirouse blessed them all, and they left for their homes. The priest stayed in the church. 


Fr. Cooke in his book entitled ‘Sketches of the Life of Monsignor de Mazenod, (vol. 1, p. 
264) quotes a letter of Fr. Chirouse written to the founder of Oblates. It relates to one of these 
trios Fr. Chirouse used to make. 


“My cassock was worn to tatters, and | was forced by necessity to seek out some means of 
providing myself with a new one. This was no easy task in a country without cloth, mer- 
chants or tailors. Having no cloth of any kind at hand, and nobody by myself to make 
the cassock, even if | had the proper material to use in its construction, | was forced to 
_ adopt an expedient of an unusual kind. | found | had a supernumerary blanket. This | 
resolved to convert into material for my new cassock. | succeeded, not in the most artis- 
tic manner, | confess, in cutting it out into something of a cassock shape, but to add to my 
difficulties, | had neither meedle nor thread at my disposal. Fortunately, | had a strong 
pin and some slender twine, and by such helps, | was enabled to connect the different 
portions of the cassock firmly enough together. Finding that it had not the proper cleri- 
cal hue, | resolved to dye it, and | used some of the wild berries that were growing in 
the woods, for that purpose. But instead of dyeing it black, they dyed it purple, and | 
found myself unexpectedly clad as a bishop. The next day, | had an immersion in the 


lake, and the dye being washed out, | found myself vested in a white cassock like the 
PONE. . ws 


In the writings of Fr. Chirouse we find his testimony to the fidelity with which the Catho- 
lic Indians kept their temperance pledges. This the one of those writings: 


“Last spring (1877) a schooner laden with a cargo of whiskey approached the coast near 
the village. It remained for several days at anchor before the village. During that time 
several attempts were made 'by the traders on board to sell their whiskey to the Indians. 
Some pagans purchased it and got drunk. The Catholic Indians, fearing the influence of 
bad example, requested the master of the vessel to withdraw from their shores. He re- 
fused to comply with the request. The chieftains of the Tribe/by virtue of the authority 
they held in such cases from the American Government, took the whiskey vendors pris- 
oners, emptied the contents of the barrels into the sea, and set the ship on fire. They 
afterwards condemned them to three months of imprisoment and to pay a heavy fine” 


. . . We read in another statement made by Fr. Chirouse as follows:33 


“Last Monday fourteen Indians came to Tulalip in a large canoe to take me to their reser- 
vation. (It was in 1869.) During the last two years those people have made remark- 
able progress in Christianity and civilization. We are ooliged to enlarge their chapel, 
as many members have to stay outside during services, especially on Sundays and 
Holydays. They have made many improvements on their reservation by building new 


houses and cultivating the soil. Some of their children asked me to take them to our 
school at Tulalip. My heart is pierced with pity, for | know that | have not the means 
to support them.”” Here Fr. Chirouse had in mind the Lummi Indians. 
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In the July, 1877 edition of the Annals of The Catholic Indian Missions was published an ac- 
count of the Oblate Missions in the Puget Sound district which gave a good overall picture of 
the difficulties and accomplishments of the priests Fr. Chirouse and Fr. Richard. That account 
was prefixed by an editorial statement originated from a Protestant source:34 


“Attending sick calls in a parish the size of Ireland is no child’s play. When one of the 
Fathers in the month of April or May attends a call in some remote place, he carries with 
him a few pounds of potatoes and plants three or four in each place where he may hope 
to find a dinner in harvest when he returns on the path of duty. Fishhooks and lines are 
very useful to these men; they are often compelled to fish for dinner, and find it or fast. 
When they return to the mission, it is not to rest, but to work, picking potatoes, cooking, 
ploughing, they are the only men | ever saw who could enjoy the pleasure produced by 
working eighteen hours a day. Their influence over the Indians is not at all surprising. 
| attended Mass on the 2nd of November, All Soul’s Day. The Indians on their knees 
prayed with the priest for the souls of the dead. Mass over, the whole tribe, male and 
female, followed the priest to the graveyard . . . they marched all around the graves 
singing litanies. | did not understand a word of their language but it electrified me. 

followed the procession to see the sport, and to laugh at the performance, but when | 
saw the crowd of savage men halt before the cross in the wilderness, and kneel to pray, 
| took off my hat, and knelt down with them and prayed in earnest; and | can tell you 


that praying earnest was something new to me and beautiful. It was a solemn scene. 
They returned in silence to the village, the chief leading, and followed by the priest and 
the procession. At night, the Indian village was a picture of domestic peace — no 


whiskey, no noise or rudeness. There was good humor smiling on their faces, and there 
was the laugh that was musical because it was the echo of mirth.” 


It is obvious that Fr..Chirouse and his companions were overworked. To those who urged 


him to rest, he would say: “I must do my work.” To the suggestion that he change his type of 
work for a more easy one among whites, he replied, “The Indians need me; the whites do not” 
. “This is my life; | wish to die among Indians.” The energy and zeal of this great mis- 


sionary were incomparable; however, his privations, hard work, and difficult numerous res- 
ponsibilities began to tell on his health. In 1877 the superior of the Oblates Rt. Rev. Bishop 
D’Herbomez informed Rt. Rev. Bishop Blanchet of the necessity of transferring all Oblates to Can- 
ada. Bishop Blanchet was greatly distressed, for the number of priests in the Diocese was al- 
ready too small. The grief of the poor Indians was pathetic; they petitioned Bishop D’Herbomez 
to change his mind and leave them Fr. Chirouse with his companions. Bishop must have been 
unimpressed by the petitions of the Indians, and he did not reply. Indians having no satisfac- 
tory answers to their numerous petitions they have sent petition to the Holy Father. Their petit- 
ion was received by Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of Propaganda. How he acted to this appeal is 
not known, because there are no records on that matter. It is, however, certain that the letter 
had no positive effect, for the little band of the Oblates pioneering in the Northwest among the 
Indian tribes passed from Diocese of Nesqually to that of New Westiminster in Canada. On 
August 15, 1878 Fr. Chirouse was soon joined by his nephew Fr. Eugene Chirouse who was to 
become another outstanding Indian missionary. 


The school in Tulalip Fr. Chirouse organized and supported was under the care of the Sisters 
of Providence until 1901. That year Congress of the United States decided to discontinue its 
financial support, and thus the Sisters of Providence had to leave, and the Government took 
control of the former Tulalip Catholic Indian school. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


“he Last Years of Gather Chirouse’s Life 


While it was a sorrow to Fr. Chirouse and to the Indians to be separated his visits to the 
Indians of Puget Sound in the summer of 1879 was an extraordinary joy. The Indians con- 
sidered it a great honor to have Fr. Chirouse officiating at their baptisms, marriages, and fune- 
rals. — “Oh, oh, oh!” Indians shouted, “our old Father has come to see us again.” As the 
canoe neared the Lummi shore, the Indians ran out into the water to meet and greet him. 


“Oh, no!’ was the good missionary’s reply, tears of joy streaming down his cheeks. “Father 
Boullet is your Father now; | am not your Father any more; but | always will be your “grand- 
father.’ Lummis would lift Fr. Chirouse to their shoulders and carry him ashore. Then would 


1, 


‘ake place of a meeting with much excitement, weeping, shouting, laughing, and happy outcries. 
The saintly missionary with a kindly heart had “an enjoyable time” among his spiritual children. 


| The veteran priest of seventy winters suffered a stroke of paralysis. He was tenderly cared 
for by the Sisters of Providence in St. Mary’s Hospital at New Westminster, B.C. from January 
5, 1892 to March 4. (St. Casimir’s feastday, Fr. Chirouse’s patronal feast.) At this time a request 
was made for Fr. Chirouse to come and bless the marriage of Mr. David H. Evans, the teacher 
bn the Lummi Reservation and a good friend of the priest. But the good missionary was un- 
ble to comply with his friend’s request. Fr. Chirouse’s convalescence continued in the mona- 
stery of the Oblate Fathers at Mission City, B.C.. On Saturday, May 28th, 1892, after confession 
and the last Sacraments, the soul of Fr. Chirouse went forth to God. He was buried in St. 
Mary's cemetery. There his earthly remains rest in peace among other saintly Oblate mission- 
aries. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


: “She Epilogue of the Story 


Dr. Charles Buchanan’s words may serve well to 
lonclude the life-story of Fr. Chirouse. He said: “Fr. 
thirouse was an optimist, cheersul, hopetul and saw 
jood in everyone. He ever had a kind, encouragiing 
vord for all he met, and was as simple, as naive, as a 
hild. All who approached him felt the warm and 
yenerous nature of his heart.” (indian Sentinel Vol. 
, No. 7 p. 14). We have nothing to add to this 
iplendid testimony. Let the reader make his own 
istimate of the person of Fr. Chirouse and of his 
ichievements. 


| 
| 


| We, however, are able to recognize the fact which 
5 above any questioning: Fr. Chirouse built himself a 
nonument “ero perrenius”—— lasting longer than cop- 
yer, not just in the hearts of the contemporary Indian 
sopulation on Puget Sound but in their present and 
ture descendants. The name “CHIROUSE” retained 
uch a great power the Lummi and other Indian tribes 
nat, half a century ater his death it is still inspiring 
ind respected. When the Oblates returned to their 
ormer mission fields to Seattle Diocese in 1910 on the 
hvitation of Bishop O'Dea, the latter entreated the 
jreat missionary’s nephew, Fr. Eugene Chirouse to 
nake ai least occasional annual visits of the Indian 
eservations because of the just stated reason. Un- CHIEF NORBERT JAMES 
ortunately the younger Fr. Eugene Chirouse was so ANO WIFE 

lusy among his Stalo and Lilovet Indians that he could 
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not comply with the good Bishop O'Dea reques!. The unworthy succesor of Fr. Chirouse thought 
that the idea of Bishop O'Dea was very good, and, therefore, he urged Lummis to errect monu- 
ments reminding Fr. Chirouse’s missionary activity among them. Thus, Lummis have errected 


Sp nnn ante a ea ae re sens aeeesteeme ne a 


INAUGURATION OF THE PRESENT CHIEF NORBERT JAMES 
ONAN ES lar S 6. 


a chapel to be used for the field Masses during Annual Stomish Festivals on June 11, 1960. 

e The lot was donated by Mr. and Mrs. Victor Jones and the funds contributed by benefactors 
from many distant places. This event coincided with the inauguration of the newly elected 
chief Mr. Norbert James who succeeded chief Augustin Martin. The first Holy Mass was offered 
oy Fr. Joseph C. Dakin on June 12, 1960. This chapel commemorates Fr. Chirouse’s first visit to 
Lummi in 1860. To immortalize the centennial anniversary since St. Joachim’s mission church at 
Lummi was built by Fr. Chirouse, the good Lummis erected a shrine in honor of Our Blessed Lady 
of Fatima and Our Lady of Guadalupe on June 17, 1961. Let those two monuments remind Lum- 
mis of their “grand-father” Fr. Chirouse for years to come. Let the name of their great apostle 
remain echoing for ever and ever. Let it be to them an inspiring reminder to treasure not perish- 
able values but eternal truth that will lead them all to brighter future and will secure realization 
of their noble aspirations. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


“Religious Life cAmong Lummis Since Gr. Chirouse ‘Gime 


The missionary work among 
the Lummi Indians after Fr. Chir- 
ouse’s death was caried on by 
Right Reverend Monsignor John 
Baptist Bouillet, the former pastor 
of the Assumption church at Bell- 
ingham and the companion of 
Fr. Chirouse’s missionary activity. 
de resigned his pastorate and the 
prerogatives associated with his 
high rank among the prelates of 
the Church in order to serve the 
Indians in the Nooksack Valley. 
His missionary ability and zeal 
were equal to those of Fr. Chir- 
ouse. He spent twenty-three 
years in serving whites as well 
as the Indians until his death on 
August 4, 1919 at the age of 81. 
During his time and at his initia- 
tive the old St. Joachim’s church 
was moved to its present loca- 
tion. The land was donated by 
Chief Henry Kwina, a very relig- 


FATHER JOSEPH C. DAKIN ious and noble person. 
THE PRESENT PRIEST IN CHARGE OF LUMMI 


The religious practice among Lummis reached its highest stage during the pastorate of Msgr 
J. B. Boullet. His successors were unable to continue the intensive ministry among Lummis be- 
cause of the reasons already stated in the preface to this book. Because of the acute shortage 
of the priests in the Diocese St. Joachim’s mission church used to be visited once in two months. 
The religious life and practice of the newly converted Lummis suffered a setback at that time. 
The Catholic Lummi tribe became a prey of the sectarian onslaught. Evil imposters without 
religious affiliation tried to establish a foothold on the Lummi reservation. It is a real miracle 
that this Indian tribe did not fall victim like the other tribes did at that time. The majority of 
the Lummis remained faithful to the Church represented by Fr. Chirouse; they remained Catho- 
lics. When in 1926 Fr. Robert Dillon was their Pastor, the things got better turn: St. Joachim’s 
mission at Lummi had a steady priest who was able to dedicate more attention to its needs. 
Thus since that time the Catholics in Lummi _ res- anger rare ere apr 
ervation began regaining their spiritual strength oe e 
and grow numerically. Nowdays there are only 
remnants of the former apostasy in the form of — | 
supersstitious practices or still existing but empty + 
chapels. As the old generation gradually is 3 
replaced by the young people trained in religious 
knowledge and practice, the future of the Lum- 
mis looks brighter, and Catholic Church becomes 
strongly solidified among them. 


Fr. Wm. Greier’s and Fr. Donald Conger’s in- 
itiated Catholic Action brings very happy results. 
As the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine deve- 
lopes_ effective work, the moral family life 
through indoctrination and convalidation of the 
invalid marriages, reaches the standards of a ee : 
truly Christian levels. Children and adults receive emis comes tn cara 

MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT THE STOMMISH GROUNDS 


Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation in due TO COMMEMORATE FR. CHIROUSE FIRST COMING 
TO LUMMI 
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time. Lately conducted spiritual exercises (called ‘‘missions”) foster religious practice so that 
the church on Sundays is filled to its seating capacity. Lummis respond to the efforts of their 
priests in intensifying organized Catholic Activity. St. Joachim’s Altar Society became more 
active and systematic in its work. Mrs. Elizabeth Jefferson, Mrs. Helena Jefferson, Mrs. Ramona 
Morris, Mrs. Violet Hillaire, Mrs. Gertrude Washington, Mrs. Christine Lane, Mrs. Vendean Wash- 
ingicn, Miss Theresa Thomas, Miss Jewell Phaire, Miss Josephine Reichlin (at present Sr. M. 
Clarine C.S.J.) and her sisters Margaret and Elizabeth, and scores of other good Catholic wo- 
men dedicate their time and energy in different ways to the Catholic organization. On June 
30, 1956 the Presidium of the Queen of Angels of the Legion of Mary was established. Mrs. 
Helena Jefferson and Mrs. Katherine Finkbonner tirelessly lead that Presidium since its establish- 
ment. How much evil has been prevented, and how many sins were stopped through the 
apostolship of the Legion of Mary among Lummis only +good Lord knows. 


Confraternity of Christian Dcctrine expands its efforts and work gradually and relentlessly. 
It began teaching with 10-12 pupils; and that very poor beginning lasted for three long years. 
Then in 1956 new approaches have been applied, which brought encouraging results. The 
religion classes became better staffed, and the methods of teaching improved. The result was 
increase of children and more regular attendance. So that in 1961 we have 132 pupils under 
C.C.D. instruction, and religion classes are conducted twice weekly—on Fridays and Sundays, 
The parish school bus renders great service bringing children to church on Sundays, and taking 
them home on Fridays. Mr. John Finkbonner, IR and Mr. Arnold Finkbonner donated their 
time and skill in driving our school bus during 1958 school year. Our present bus driver is Mr. 
Virgil Lane. All teachers in C.C.D. religion classes as well as all just mentioned men render a 
great service to the cause of religious training of the future generaton of Lummis. 


It would be an unpardonable omission not to mention the assistance given by the Catholic 
Parents Committee in Lummi to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in educational efforts. 
Ten Catholic parents under the capable leadership of Mr. Richard Hillaire meet again and again 
whenever a need arises to facilitate the Work of C.C.D. 


The Lummi Indian tribe remains faithful to the sacred heritage of their forefathers—to the 
Holy Catholic Church. The good Lord sent them great missionaries and it seems they realize 
what precious treasures those missionaries bequeathed to them. It is an obvious fact that 
the Almighty God blesses them for their faithfulness, for while other Indian tribes on Puget 
Sound have already lost their religious heritage and are rapidly losing their national identity, 
Lummis grow numerically and make gradual progress towards a brighter future. A crew of 
a ship is safe on the stormy sea as long as the ship, tossed by the violent waves lasts. So 
Lummis are fortunate in having boarded the strongest ship ever built. Fr. Chirouse led them 
on board the ship built by the Divine Shipbuilder—Jesus Christ, who instituted the Catholic 
Church and assured us that The Powers of Hell Shall Not Prevail Against It. As long as Lummis 
are on board that ship (the Catholic Church) there is no danger of a shipwreck or disaster. 


Epidemics grow and victimize people because of the want of proper sanitation: filth and 
dirt breed diseases. It happens likewise in our religious life: moral decline, bad habits, neglect 
of religious practices create favourable conditions for the breeding of all evil in a community. 
If Lummis keep their homes and families moraly clean, if their youth learns the Holy Faith, 
and if they cling to their Catholic heritage, there is reason to hope and believe that Lummis 
achievements will bring blessings upon whole tribe and their national and spiritual aspirations 
will find a great fulfilment. 


“Thou Art Peter, and Upon This Rock I Will Build My Churcch 
And the Gates of Hell Shall Not Prevail Against It.” 
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IN LUMMI, OF MR. AND MRS. 
FLOYD WARBUS 
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TWO LEGIONNAIRES WAITING FOR MORE MEMBERS OF THE 
PRESIDIUM OF QUEEN OF ANGELS 
MRS. KATHERINE FINKBONNER AND MISS BETTY REICHLIN 


THE GROUP OF LUMMI LADIES FROM ST. JOACHIM’S ALTAR 
SOCIETY AND THEIR PASTOR FR. JOSEPH DAKIN 
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List of the Catholic Indian Families In Lummi, Wash. 
In 1961 


SOMNOMRON> 


Balch Mrs. 


. Alexander James 
Emma 


Ballew Casimir 
Ballew Joseph Harvey 


Ballew 


Richard 


Ballew Walter 
Ballew Wayne 


. Bell Stephen 

. Billy Elliot Charles 

. Bob Herbert Westley 
. Bosler Norman 

. Boyer Mrs. Charles 

. Cagey Samuel 

. Casimir Augustin 

. Casimir Alvin 

. Celestin Mrs. Francis 
. Charles Aloisius 

. Charles Mrs. Julius 

. Cook Donald 

. Cush Dan Ed 

. De Coteau Mrs. Ethel 
. Dubbs Mrs. 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 
. Finkbonner 


John 
Arnold 
Christian 
Mrs. Harry 
Fred 
Francis 
Jacob 
John B. 
John: Ir. 
Leonard 


. George Mrs. Howard 
. Finkbonner Richard 

. Geroge Silvester 

. Garippee Francis 

. Garippee Victor 

. Green Edward 

. Hillaire 
. Hillaire 
. Hillaire 
. Hillaire 
. Hillaire 
. Howell Mrs. Bertha 
. James 
. James 
. James 
. James Joseph 
. James 
. James 
. James 
. James William 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 


Benjamin 
Frank 
Henry 
Richard 
Mrs. Zetha 


Ernest 
Frank 
George 


Norbert Sr. 
Norbert Ir. 
Mrs. Warren 


Mrs. Barth 
Clarence 
Mrs. David 
Douglas 
Edward 
Mrs. Helena 
Ernest 


Be 


. Jefferson 
. Jefferson Mike 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. Jefferson 
. John Herbert 
. John Walter 


Jefferson Francis T. 
Leonard 


Ralph 
Robert 
Tom 
Thomas B. 


. Johnson Vern 

. Johnson Victor Sr. 
. Johnson Victor Ir. 
. Jones Matt 

. Jones Earl 


. Jones Victor 

. Joseph James 

. Julius Haynes 

. Kinley Forrest 

. Kinley Francis 

. Kinley Joseph 

. Kinley Stanley 

. Kinley Mrs. Mae 

. Kelly Clifford 

. Lane Mrs. Christine 

. Lane Charles 

. Lane Arthur Ir. | 
. Lane Mrs. Ernest | 
. Lane Vernon 

. Lane Virgil 

. Lawrence Frank 
. Lawrence Mrs. 
. Leshi Mrs. Augustin 
. Lewis, Mrs. Amelia 
. Lewis, Mrs. Donald 
. Lorenz Mrs. Darwin 
. LaClair Cyril 

. McCluskey Russell 

. Mullenborg Mrs. 

. Martin Roy Henry 

. Martin Westley 

. Morris Leo 

. Morris Ray 

. Morris Teddy 

. Olsen Howard 

. Olsen Herman 

. Olsen Ray 

. Peters Aloys 

. Phair Clarence 

. Phair James 

. Pair Eugene 

. Pair Mrs. Elizabeth 


Peter 


Phare Mrs. Richard 
Pahaire Richard Ir. 


. Phaire William 

. Pierre Mrs. Anna 
. Placid Kenneth 

. Revey Emmanuel 
. Revey Valentino 
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Scarborough James 


Scholtz Solomon 
Senior Leo 
Smith Jack 


Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 
Solomon 


Charles 
Dewey 
Felix 
Henry 
James 
John 
Joseph 
Mike 
Stanford 
Willard 
William 


Tom lsidor 
Tom Lawrence 
Toby Charles 
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. Thomas Andrew A. 
. Thomas Andrew F. 

. Thomas Earl 

. Thomas George 

. Thomas Donald 

. Victor Fred 

. Warbus Floyd 

. Warbus Mrs. Thomas 
. Washington Mrs. Christine 
. Washington Vendean 
. Washington Victor 

. Washington Joseph 

. Washington Louis 

. Washington William 


Westley Richard 


. Wilson Gordon 
. Wilson James 
. Wilson Michael 


Femara Beer renee 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


(6) 


Footnotes 


Statement of Mr. Francis Celestin of Lummi Reser- 
vation, before he died. 


The present chief of Lummis — honorable Norbert 
James, states tha. David Crocket has never been a 
tribal chief; he was one of the nobles of the Lummi 
tribe. However, we have to believe the inscription 
existing on the monument of David Crocket which 
states: “The first Catholic chief.” 


Blanchet Historical sketches of the Cath. Church 
(edition 1878, p. 62). 

Meany, History of Washington, page 128. 

Fr. G. Forbes — notes given to the author of this 


article. 


Bagley: Early Cath. Missions in Old Oregon; vol. p. 148 


(7 & 8) Etudes Oblates — Ottava, Ont. vol. 16, n. 1, pages 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


21, 22. 


Yakima Days — Washington Hist. Quarterly, XIX, 
1928, 49 Denys Nelson. 


G. Finke, ‘““Winning the Pacific Northwest.’’ 


Edwin V. O’Hara, Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, 
pp. 142-143. 


Nesmith, ‘‘Annual Address,’ Transactions Oregon Pio- 


neer Assoc, (1875) p. 21. 


Etudes Oblates — Ottava, Ont. vol. 16, n. 1, pages 25-26. 


Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes, p. 478. 


Indian Sentinel, vol. 1, no. 7, page 46. 

Buchanan -— Indian Sentinel, vol. 1, No. 7, p. 10. 
Report of Explanation, p. 190. 

Ortolan, op. cit. II, 310-311. 

Report of Explanation, p. 190. 

Snowden — History of Washington, vol. 13, pp. 316-319 
C. B. Bagley, History of Seattle, p. 86. 

Blanchet, Historical Sketches, Edition of 1910, p. 68. 


Sr. Mary Louise O.P. (Nellie Sullivan) 1932 — Eugene 
Casimir Chirouse, p. 17. 


C. B. Bagley, History of Seattle, p. 86. 


Morice — History of the Cath. Church in Western 
Canada, vole 2, p. 3065. 


Report of Joint Spec. Commission of 1865, pp. 3-6. 
Manypenny — Our Indian Wards — Introduction. 

Sr. M. Louise O.P. (Nellie Sullivan) 1932, p. 36, 

Ho: Ex Doc. 40 ‘Cone, 2 sess) vol, Vi 1867; p. 57. 
Diocesan archives: Corr. 

Roth, History of Whatcom County, vol. 1, page 173. 
Annals of the Catholic Missions, vol. 1, no. 2, p. 53. 


Etudes Oblates, Vol. 6, No. 1, Ottawa, Ont. Canada 
1947. 
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